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S A PROBLEM ILL-SET. 


* “Tg there a Shakespeare Problem?” 
M.P. (Lane. 16s. net.) 


By G. G. GREENWOOD 


WHEN a Roman Catholic writer endeavored to show that the 
Gunpowder Plot was a fiction, the great historian who had 
made the period his own raised no complaint against the 
book. It drove him to a fresh review of the evidence, 
clarified his notions, and enabled him to put the reality of 
the Plot on a sure base. An orthodox Shaksperean—we must 
take the Stratford man’s own spelling—must follow 
Gardiner’s example. He must rejoice that the attack is in 
capable hands. If it fail, the castle will be the more impreg- 
nable: if it succeeds, the fortress will deserve its fate. A 
candid mind must admit that Mr. Greenwood makes good 
his contention that there is a Shakspere problem: whether 
the problem is precisely that which Mr. Greenwood sets is 
quite another question. Stript of its trappings the question 
which he would put is, What man other than William 
Shakspere wrote the poems and plays which pass under his 
name? Let us consider the grounds on which Mr. Green- 
wood holds himself entitled to put the question in that form. 

To clear the way we will say at once that we have no 
intention of making Mr. Greenwood answerable for the 
absurdities of his forerunners. We will relieve him of the 
handicap put upon him by the cypherists and the anagram- 
matists, by the Rosicrucian capers of the late Sir Edwin 
Durning-Lawrence, by the large troop of writers whose com- 
plete independence of logic and evidence carries them easily 
to any conclusion which they desire. What is more, we will 
relieve him of the whole heavy load of the Baconian 
hypothesis. If internal] evidence is of any value, if a cast of 
mind is even to be taken into account on a question of 
authorship, then of all candidates for the authorship of the 
Shaksperean poems and plays, Bacon, as has been said by 
such a master of his mind as Spedding, is well-nigh the most 
impossible. If Mr. Greenwood were a Baconian there would 
be as little profit as pleasure in dealing with his arguments. 

The negative conclusion at which Mr. Greenwood arrives, 
and the question which he bases upon it, rest upon the sup- 
posed impossibility that the Stratford man could have had 
the learning and culture, the close acquaintance with Court 
life and with Chancery law, which are displayed in these 
works. We may well put aside the contention that the 
author had no scholarship in the wider sense. It is idle 
and indeed senseless to assert that even the early poems could 
have been composed without it. That he had an adequate 
supply of scholarship in a narrower sense was sufficiently 
proved by Churton Collins, and this seems to be admitted 
by Ben Jonson not only of the author, but also of Shakspere 
of Stratford. It is much to be regretted that Mr. Greenwood 
has thought fit to sneer at Mr. Robertson’s qualifications for 
discussing this question, and the more that there are glass 
windows in his own house. He shoots sarcasm at Mr. 
Robertson for thinking that xjro is the Greek for 
“gardens,” but, as he himself supposes the word to mean 
“sea monsters,’ the arrow pierces his own bosom as well. 
Moreover, if he had not forgotten Homeric prosody he would 
not have brought against Shelley the wholly groundless charge 
of making a false quantity. Though we are unable to agree 
with Mr. Robertson’s contention that the playwright was a 
man of no scholarship, we cannot agree that he is to be 
deprived of his rights on the strength of what was probably a 
printer’s error, and Mr. Greenwood could have refuted him 
without taking refuge in this lamentable device. He does, 
we think, weaken Mr. Lang’s contention that the playwright 











did not use his knowledge like a scholar. Indeed, if the 
whole problem hung upon the sole question of scholarship, 
we should have to admit that the probabilities were against 
the Stratford man. We do admit that nobody has yet shown 
where and when and how the Stratford man got his know- 
ledge of ancient lore. 

A like admission we must make concerning the play- 
wright’s knowledge of law. In this matter the defenders of 
orthodoxy have often done ill-service to their cause. It is 
really a matter of expert evidence. If a quire of Chancery 
lawyers, from Lord Campbell downward, declare that the 
playwright shows a knowledge of what Campbell calls “ the 
freemasonry of the craft,’’ it is idle to plead that other 
Elizabethan dramatists have a liking for the use of legal 
terms, and all the more when it is found that these terms 
come mostly from the Common Law courts, and even these 
are not used with accuracy. When Mr. Robertson avows the 
belief that any intelligent man could pick up this vocabulary, 
as it were, in the streets, he delivers himself into the enemy’s 
hand. When he quotes from Greene a passage about the 
“recovery ’’ of a debt as a parallel to Shakspere’s reference 
to a “fine and recovery,’’ he puts himself on a level with the 
index-marker who wrote on “ Mill on Liberty and ditto on 
the Floss.’’ Let us be quite frank on the matter. The 
author of the plays must have spent some time in a lawyer’s 
office. If Shakspere had the abilities which we suppose him 
to have had, it need not have taken him very long to obtain 
a mastery of the common phraseology of Chancery law. It 
rests with Mr. Greenwood to show that the young Shakspere 
could not have spent a year in an attorney’s office, and this 
he certainly has not done. 

It was a device of that greatest of all crators to deal 
with the weakest points of his case in the middle part of his 
speech. Mr. Greenwood is too acute an advocate not to have 
learnt his lesson from Demosthenes. Put he is more candid 
than the Athenian, inasmuch as he admits his difficulties in 
dealing with the evidence of Shakspere’s contemporaries. 
Once or twice, indeed, he is driven to desperate straits. The 
evidence of Sir Richard Baker is so strong on the orthodox 
side that Mr. Greenwood asserts, with all the emphasis of 
italics, that Baker was not a contemporary of Shakspere. 
Now, Baker was at the outside only four years younger 
than Shakspere. He went up to Oxford while Shakspere 
was still under age, and for the ten last years of the 
dramatist’s activity he was resident in or near London. As 
a student of law and a man who found favor in high places, 
he must have been familiar with the theatre. It is true 
that his book was not published for some six-and-twenty 
years after Shakspere’s death; but when Mr. Greenwood 
uses this fact to deny that Baker was Shakspere’s con- 
temporary, he shows himself in the plight of a man catching 
at straws. Above all, there is the testimony of Ben Jonson, 
who admits that his reverence for Shakspere only just fell 
short of idolatry. Mr. Greenwood puts forth all his strength 
to gainsay it, but we doubt if he believes in his own success. 
We do, indeed, believe that he is right as against Mr. 
Robertson in his interpretation of the difficult passage in 
the lines written for the first folio :— 

“For if I thought my judgment were of years, 

I should commit thee surely with thy peers, 

And tell how far thou didst our Lyly outshine, 

Or sporting Kyd, or Marlowe’s mighty line. 

And though thou hadst small Latin and less Greek, 

From thence to honor thee I would not seek 

For names, but call forth thundering Aéschylus, 

Euripides, and Sophocles to us, 

Pacuvius, Accius, him of Cordova dead, 

To life again, to hear thy buskin tread, 

And shake a stage.”’ 
The question is whether the words “ though thou hast small 
Latin” mean “in spite of the fact that thou hadst small 
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Latin ” or “even if, as is not the case, thou hadst not much 
Latin.’’ Now Jonson was a trained scholar, and we cannot 
believe that any trained scholar who had designed the former 
meaning would have immediately subjoined the words “ From 
thence to honor thee I would not seek for names.” The words 
“from thence” are clearly a Latinism, representing illine, 
and mean “from those names,” that is Lyly, Kyd, and Mar- 
lowe. The whole passage may be paraphrased thus :—“ If the 
question were who was the best dramatist of your time, I 
should pit you against Lyly, Kyd, and Marlowe, to show 
your superiority to them. But the question is, Who is the 
best of all dramatists? and, even, if you had been 
weak in scholarship, as you were not, you had 
enough other qualities to win the approval and admiration of 
the ancient dramatists.” We believe that Mr. Greenwood is 
nearly right in his interpretation, and that this interpretation 
is fatal to his case. He cannot escape from the facts that 
the lines are applied to the “Sweet Swan of Avon,” and 
that the swan can be no other than William Shakspere. 
It is hard to believe that Jonson can have lived for years 
with an impostor and not found him out, or can have lent 
himself years after Shakspere’s death to the continuation 
of an elaborate hoax. Aunid we say this with the knowledge, 
not, as it seems, owned by any Baconian, that Dryden thought 
Jonson’s lines to have something of satire at the bottom. 

fAWe say, then, that there is a Shakspere problem, but 
that Mr. Greenwood has not set it right. /The problem is 
not who wrote the works, but how did Shakspere of 
Stratford get the knowledge which he had. Unless and until 
further light is shed upon the matter by external evidence, 
we must be content to leave the problem unsolved. Perhaps 
after all, it does not matter much. We should welcome 
further evidence if it helped us to understand Shakspere’s 
mind, but it is not essential to our enjoyment of his works. 
Until we get it, as probably we never shall, let us accept as 
the last word what Matthew Arnold wrote before the shadow 
of Baconianism had darkened the air :— 

“Others abide our question. Thou art free 


We ask and ask. Thou smilest and art still, 
Out-topping knowledge.” 





REVOLUTION WITHOUT EVOLUTION. 


‘Through the Chinese Revolution.” By FERNAND Far- 
Translated from the French by Dr. MARGARET | . 
| arrangement ensuing 


JENEL. 


VIVIAN. (Duckworth. 7s. 6d. net.) 


THERE is a curious coincidence, and a warning to amateur 
prophets, in the publication of this translation of Professor 
Farjenel’s book at the moment when the balance of respon- 
sible opinion in China is tending towards restoration of the 
monarchical form of government. For, after studying on 
the spot the causes and results of the revolution of 1911, 
Professor Farjenel (of the Collége Libre des Sciences 
Sociales) has recorded in this volume his opinion that “ the 
Chinese Republic is not only likely to be permanent, but 
that it is the only suitable form of government.” From 
the fact that this work has been translated into English, it 
is permissible to assume that his account of the revolutionary 
movement and his opinions concerning its probable conse- 
quences must have attracted a certain amount of attention 
in France; it is conceivable, therefore, that his views may 
occasionally affect the judgment of politicians and publicists 
in that country, when, with the restoration of peace, the 
time shall come for the Allied Powers to consider and 
adjust their respective positions and interests in the Far 
East. This consideration justifies us in devoting to M. 
Farjenel’s work more gritical attention than it would 
otherwise deserve. Forfyhether considered as a contribution 
to history or a study of social economics, this description of 
the Chinese revolution cannot be regarded as serious 
literature. 

Regardless of the great gulf which separates the 
traditions and institutions of the East from those of the 
West, Professor Farjenel has studied and described the 
chief men and events of recent Chinese history through the 
medium of his own fervid faith in “ social democracy” as 
the sovereign panacea for all human ills. The result is a 
picture so distorted from all semblance of reality that it 








frequently verges on the absurd. His very earnestness of 
idealism has led him into depths of error so profound that 
it requires no expert knowledge of the subject to expose 
them; and all his prophecies have been rapidly falsified 
by events. 

He starts, in all sincerity, from the standpoint that 
every Chinese revolutionary is necessarily a high-minded 
patriot “ceaselessly striving after good, pure, and noble 
ideals.” Naturally, therefore, he holds that the Manchus 
(who, with all their faults, brought Chinese civilization to 
its highest point) were “the most incompetent of all the 
dynasties that have ruled the country, their sole aim being 
to extort money from the people. They garrisoned the 
country with their own soldiers, who were forbidden to 
marry Chinese women.” It would be difficult to compress 
more errors into so small a space. Next he speaks of Tang 
Shaoyi (Minister of Foreign Affairs under the Manchus) as 
“so imbued with Western ideas that the revolutionary party 
trusts him implicitly, in spite of his acknowledged friendship 
for Yuan Shih-k’ai”; as for Sun Yat-sen’s Utopian vision 
of the Celestial millennium, to be attained by the drafting 
of a paper constitution, he regards it as eminently practical 
politics. His whole attitude reveals, in fact, the extra- 
ordinary susceptibility of a certain type of political idealist 
to the hypnotic influence of catchwords and nostrums in a 
strange land. So fervent is his enthusiasm for the Chinese 
iconoclasts that he ignores altogether the overwhelming 
evidence of their ignorance, inefficiency, and indiscipline. 
Writing at the end of 1913, when the Chinese people had 
already drawn their own conclusions from that evidence, 
and cherished no longer any illusions concerning the 
healing virtue of the revolutionary programme, Professor 
Farjenel arrives at the conclusion that “the reorganization 
of China on a modern basis can be accomplished solely by the 
Republicans, who have been driven out of the country ; they 
alone possess the confidence of the people and the requisite 
intelligence for so troublesome a task.” His childlike faith 
in notorious adventurers of the stamp of “General” 
Huang Hsing and Governor Chen Chi-mei remains to the 
end unshaken by the incontestable proofs of their corruption 
and self-seeking ambition. 

In fact, this book emphasizes in a very remarkable 
manner the persistence of the commonest of all delusions 
to which humanity is subject, namely, the belief that the 
structural character of a people and its social institutions 
may be swiftly and completely altered by the political re- 
upon a revolution. The present 
generation has had occasion to see, in Turkey, in Mexico, and 
in Portugal, how delusive are these hopes of sudden regenera- 
tion, how eternally true it is (as Spencer says) that “out 
of the nominally free government set up a new despotism 
arises, differing from the o]d by having a new shibboleth 
and new men to utter it, but identical with the old in the 
determination to put down opposition and in the means used 
to this end.” There would be nothing surprising in the 
spectacle of an unscientific observer failing to perceive the 
wide difference between constructive and destructive 
formule and between transient and permanent phenomena 
in politics. But it is remarkable that a Professor of Social 
Science should fail to recugnize the fundamental truth that, 
so long as the character of a people remains substantially 
unchanged (and change can only be effected slowly by 
education), there can be no substantial modification in its 
political organization and institutions. 

Throughout the book we find revealed Professor 
Farjenel’s implicit belief that the Chinese Revolution (in 
itself only the latest of many manifestations of economic 
pressure and organic unrest) represented the conscious 
political aspirations of the masses. As he observed it, 
under the guidance of journalists and students (“‘ enthusiastic 
admirers of the French Terrorists, who idolize Robespierre ”) 
it was no fleeting phenomenon, “but a wave of the 
democratic sea that swells and sweeps before it every 
obstacle, bearing on its crest a new ideal.” The outbreak, 
he declares, “had an entirely different cause from that of 
the Boxers. The character of the Chinese had utterly 
changed in the interval.” . . “We were no longer 
dealing with the savage Chinamen of 1900, but with 
civilized human beings.” Yet in his own pages there is 
repeated evidence of the undeniable fact that the revolu- 
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tionaries burned, massacred, and looted as mercilessly as 
did the Boxers, their victims being the defenceless peasantry, 
their own countrymen. Yuan Shih-k’ai, when he dissolved 
the Kuo Ming-tang, as a measure preliminary to the re- 
assertion of centralized authority in his own hands, said 
truly: “The Republic has been in existence two years, and 
during this period principles and laws have been dragged 
in the dust, while morality, self-control, and righteousness 
have been swept into oblivion.” The most rudimentary 
knowledge of Chinese history teaches us that the determinant, 
ever-recurring cause of unrest and civil strife in China lies 
in the intolerable economic conditions which are inevitable 
under the social system produced by ancestor-worship. 
Monsieur Farjenel apparently believes that these conditions 
can be relieved by a cut-and-dried constitution and by a 
Parliament which, because it “had been elected by the 
people (sic), would prevent it from coming into collision 
with the inertia of this enormous mass of human beings.” 
He believes that China is advancing so swiftly on the path 
of social democracy that she “will be one of the first 
countries in which women will obtain seats in political 
assemblies, thus accomplishing in a moment the social 
evolution of several thousand years.” He believes that 
Yuan Shih-k’ai and the “ politicians of the old school” will 
be finally relegated to obscurity, and that in and by the 
Chinese people will be confirmed all Rousseau’s theories 
regarding the equality of man. And much more windy 
nonsense of the same kind. 

In the light of the opinions recorded by all competent 
observers of China’s social system, from the days of the first 
Jesuit historians down to Meadows, Prince Ito, and Sir 
Robert Hart,/this account of the revolutionary movement 
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can only be regarded as a fantastic travesty of the truth.) 


Those who have studied the deep-rooted origins of that ° 


system know that it is not possible to change it, like a 
garment, by the sudden imposition of any semblance of 
representative government. The political machinery of a 
self-governing democracy cannot be quickly improvised and 
adapted to the uses of a people of whom nine-tenths are 
politically unconscious and socially inarticulate. The 
surface of national life may be wind-swept by the activities 
of noisy agitators, but its great depths remain undisturbed, 
clinging to the continuity of their ancient traditions. The 
people (the ‘stupid people,” as the officials know them) were 
interested in the leaders and exponents of the revolution 
only in so far as they promised relief from taxation and 
security for life and property. This promise having swiftly 
proved delusive, their present interest in the possible 
restoration of the Dragon Throne is likely to be benevolently 
acquiescent, if only because it represents for them a system 
of which the evils are limited by centuries of precedents 
established. For the rest (to paraphrase Kipling) “ the 
land and the harvest are all their care, and the rest is the 
will of God.” 





A GREAT AMERICAN PUBLISHER. 


“Memories of a Publisher, 1865—1915.” By Grorce HAavEN 
PUTNAM. (Putnam. 9s. net.) 


Last year Mr. George Haven Putnam published an 
interesting volume of reminiscences, entitled “ Memories of 
My Youth,” giving a vivid account of his schooldays in New 
York, his experiences in French and German universities, 
and his years of vigorous service in the Civil War. It is 
no disparagement to the merits of this early volume to say 
that this later one, entitled “ Memories of a Publisher,”’ is 
likely to win a fav wider circle of British readers. For it 
deals more largely with men and events that fall within the 
focus of our keener modern interest. The head of a great 
publishing firm enjoys great opportunities if he has, like Mr. 
Putnam, the rich personality required to make the most of 
them. There is no attempt here at any formal history of the 
firm over which the writer has presided for nearly half a 
century. But the early chapters give some valuable insight 
into the skill, enterprise, and discretion needed to build up 
an honest and successful publishing business in the days 


when, on both sides of the Atlantic, piracy was rife in the 
book trade. 





The conspicuous merit of Mr. Putnam’s book consists in 
his art of literary portraiture. He has the power to present 
in a few sentences the living man not merely as an individual 
but in his proper place among his fellows. For there are 
various rooms in Mz. Putnam’s gallery. Those who like 
rambling reminiscences will be apt to jib at the precision of 
the order imparted to these memories. But Mr. Putnam is 
well aware that most works of septuagenarian or octogenarian 
reminiscences lose heavily by discursiveness. Here every- 
thing is neat and compact. We have, for instance, a chapter 
on “Some London Publishers in the 'Sixties,” which gives 
in quite a short space a valuable set of thumb-nail 
portraits of Richard Bentley, George Smith, and the other 
worthies of the mid-Victorian publishing trade in London. 

A still higher interest attaches to the records of his 
intercourse with many of the great scholars and personages 
of Oxford and Cambridge from the ‘seventies onwards. 
Himself a scholar and historian of no mean attainments, 
with a great capacity for friendship, Mr. Putnam found his 
frequent visits to our Universities a source of rich enjoyment 
and intellectual gain. Nowhere have we seen a keener and 
truer appreciation of the College don as he is presented by 
sample and in the aggregate in these pages. The place of 
Balliol, for example, in the great days of Jowett, is set forth 
with a really intimate understanding, not only of that great 
master, but of the contributory constellations. A fine sketch 
of York Powell brings back to the reader one of the most 
fascinating figures of the last generation. In fact, there 
are few of the scholars of first-rate distinction during the 
last four decades that we miss from this part of the gallery. 
For Mr. Putnam has not retired. He is not the sort that does 
retire. He is just as enthusiastic about the recent work 
and influence of Mr. G. M. Trevelyan and Mr. Lowes 
Dickinson as he was about men of the ‘sixties who seem 
now their remote predecessors; and he has words to say 
about their writings that will make them flush with pride 
or modesty. But his is not the uncritical enthusiasm of the 
ordinary American, and he is capable of shrewd generaliza- 
tion as well as of individual portraiture. Of the Oxford don, 
for example, he writes :—‘ It has been my experience that 
the Oxford don is a very much more distinctive and more 
human person to have to do with when he is taking his 
second or third pipe at midnight than at any other hour; 
or, to put it in another way, that possibly only at that hour 
does one come into touch with the real man.” No one 
unacquainted with American college life can fully realize the 
value of this comment. Mr. Putnam was not impressed by 
the serious intellectuality of the normal undergraduate, 
whom he found it difficult to “draw out.” “I gathered the 
impression that, in the main, the English young man pushes 
along through the responsibilities of life by instinct rather 
than by reason; but the instinct seems to be, on the whole, 
a healthy one.”’ 

But the varied activities of private business, scholar- 
ship, and travel never prevented Mr. Putnam from taking 
an energetic part in the public life of his own country. 
Like most Easterners of education and respectable position, 
he was brought up in the traditions of Republicanism ; but, 
like most Republicans of principle, he passed later on into 
the more truly respectable company of Mugwumps, whose 
influence and vote was determined, not by party allegiance, 
but by the merits of the predominant issue and the 
character of its personal representatives. In this capacity 
he worked hard to secure the defeat of Grant’s attempted 
third term for the Presidency, and again to secure the 
success of Cleveland against Blaine, deserting, however, the 
Democratic cause when it linked itself with Bryan’s 
silverism, and returning later on to support the election of 
Wilson. The party politician in America is very scornful 
of such high-toned eclecticism. But a mere recital of the 
great men who “wumped” along with Mr. Putnam will 
convince most English readers that the brains and honesty 
of America were with this nonconformist group and the causes 
they supported. The “ Reminiscences of Carl Schurz” give, 
perhaps, the fullest authentic account of this political type, 
and Mr. Schurz was one of Mr. Putnam’s closest friends 
and most adinired leaders in middle life. One has only 
to name such men as W. H. Curtis, Horace White, Dorman 
P. Eaton, W. H. Baldwin, and, in his earlier days, Theodore 
Roosevelt, to recognize that, amid the baffling meanderings 
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of American patry politics, it is possible for a man with a 
sound head and heart to follow a straight, consistent line. 
That line was what in this country would be called 
Radicalism, approximating nearer to the old Manchester 
laissez faire than to the socialistic brand of to-day. To 
Mr. Putnam and his associates it meant a series of struggles 
against Protectionism, for Civil Service reform, for clean 
city and state politics, and, in general, for the causes of 
personal liberty and private enterprise. 

Of the public characters of his time and country he has 
definite impressions, often punctuated by the anecdotes 
which flow so readily from the tongue or the pen of all good 
Americans. Of Mr. Roosevelt he writes :— 

‘‘ He is a typical American, and very nearly a great 
American. The possibilities of assured greatness have, 
however, been lessened, and the importance of the place he 
will hold in his own country and in the world has been 
diminished by what some of us believe to have been serious 
errors of judgment, and by a lack of readiness to accept 
suggestions or to learn by experience. At this time, my 
friend is, so to speak, in retreat. He is, undoubtedly, like 
Cincinnatus, ready to be called from ‘the plough’ of Oyster 
Bay, or from literary work, to further honors. It is my 
present impression that the chances are against a renewal 
on the part of the country, of confidence in this particular 
leader.” 

In Mr. Putnam’s later years much work was devoted to 
various clubs, leagues, and other organizations directed to 
purify city politics. This brought him up against the power 
of Tammany, and we have some valuable light upon that 
political sewer and its criminal underground connections. 
Possibly the work upon which Mr. Putnam most justly 
prides himself was his chairmanship of the Grand Jury in 
New York, in which he took a strong personal part in 
breaking down the conspiracy between the police and the 
corrupt besses of the Democratic party. But the particular 
reform with which his name will be most closely associated 
in history will be the cause of international copyright. This 
struggle for the honest principles of intellectual property, 
bequeathed to him by his father, the first American to enter 
the fight, occupied intermittently the greater part of Mr. 
Putnam’s active life, and the story of the fight is as 
illuminating in its revelations of Washington politics as it 
is honorable to the character of the conqueror. 

In an appendix, containing letters written since the 
outbreak of the war to various organs of the New York Press, 
Mr. Putnam recommends himself very powerfully to the 
esteem of loyal Britons by his castigation of the German 
cause as set forth by German-American defenders of a 
country they thought good enough to leave. 





A THROW-BACK. 


“Panama, and Other Poems.” 
(Lane. 4s. 6d. net.) 


By STEPHEN PHILLIPS. 


A sust Nemesis attends the critic who attempts to dogmatize 
about modern poetry in its relation to the form and pressure 
of the age. He will be quite sure, for instance, that the 
simple, naive, and spontaneous expression of individual 
emotion cannot tally with the modernization of thought 
without the more than suspicion of affectation. Even the 
Elizabethans, he will say, who, according to our restricted 
notions of time, might be said to have sung with the morning 
stars, introduced to their comparatively unambiguous themes 
a mass of recondite allusion, tortured analogy, and twisted 
imagery. How far less likely, then, will be the poet who is 
“simple, sensuous, and passionate” in an era so confounded 
and speculative as our own! And yet our dogmatist is con- 
fronted with Mr. Davies, whose direct and concrete treatment 
of direct and concrete themes, though with obvious 
affinities to the Elizabethan song-books, carries us back in 
some measure to the crystal melodies of Theocritus and 
Anacreon. 

For all that, we are inclined to take our courage in 
both hands with regard to Mr. Stephen Phillips, particularly 
the later, rather fatigued Mr. Phillips. Ais earlier and 
best works—“ Herod,’ “ Ulysses,” “ Paola and Francesca,” 
and the others—are associated with the revival of poetic 
drama. But even here we feel that that word “ revival ”’ 
ought to be italicized. For all their qualities (and they 


possess rhetorical qualities which can by no means be 





flouted), their values seem to be the product, not of 
inspiration, but of memory. They come somewhere out of 
the past, not in the sense that Mr. Davies comes, but in the 
sense that morris-dancing comes, as a proper manifestation 
of the past arbitrarily transplanted to a present to which 
they do not belong They pay by artificiality the conse- 
quences of a violation of Nature. And it is in this volume, 
more clearly than the previous ones, that we can trace, if 
not actual correspondences, certain likenesses in style and 
method with other periods which give to “Panama and 

Other Poems ”’ the resemblance of the convulsive movements 

of a cock after his head has been cut off. 

The critics themselves appear to be sensible of this. 
One of them speaks darkly of Webster and Chapman; 
another says of “Herod”; “The elder Dumas speaking 
with the voice of Milton”; another recalls the early 
triumph of Swinburne and Tennyson; another of Keats. 
But the general consensus of opinion has been that Mr. 
Phillips derives from Marlowe and the pre-Shaksperean 
drama. The broadness of his effects, the rather numerous 
extravagances, and his use of a quite stately blank verse have 
been, no doubt, responsible for this estimate. And Mr. 
Phillips, in the echoes of occasional single lines, does 
remind us of Marlowe. But it cannot be sufficiently 
emphasized that he does not inherit from the Elizabethans 
at all. He does not inherit specifically from any school or 
poet. All we can say is that his methods of approaching a 
subject rather than any prosodic mannerisms recall one 
school rather than another. That, we think, is the long 
narrative and moralizing school of the eighteenth century. 
Certainly, in “ Panama,” in the ten cantos of “The Quest 
of Haidee,” in “ Harold before Senlac,” in “The Passing of 
Julian,” in ‘“ Edward the Peacemaker,” in ‘“‘ Helen to Paris,” 
even in such poems as “ The Shirker,” all contained in this 
volume, we seem to be walking in the precincts of Young’s 
“Night Thoughts,” Dyer’s “The Ruins of Rome,” 
Somervile’s “The Chase,” John Philips’s “Cider,” and 
Prior’s “Henry and Emma,”’ “Alma,” and “Salomon.” 
The manners of their respective bathos have certain quaint 
alliances. Mr. Phillips, for instance, in “ Panama” :— 

“How mightily the mass is gashed and hewed; 

There locks that bosom barques of monstrous girth, 
Culebra’s final challenge to the earth; 

Chagres by Dam stupendous of Gatun, 

Transforms its valley to a lake immune. 
Steam-spurte innumerable start and sigh, 
Thousands of toilers murmur near the sky ; 

Some blast with dreadful dynamite the hills, 
Some sweep the débris that explosion fills. 

All sings orchestral to the timing rod 

Of Goethals, and obeys his potent nod.” 

Or in “ Harold before Senlac ” :- 

“And dead foes on the slope shall fraternize ; 

And from the wine blood-red to-morrow spilled 
Shall spring a fortunate vintage of the earth 
And a great brew from battle shall be made.” 

Or in “ Save Waterloo ”’ :- 

“Forbear! This plain is still too deaf with cries, 

This soil too sanguine for thy stucco lies! 
Shall earth where reeled ‘the Guard,’ thy villa pen? 
Where nations groaned, be heard the cackling hen?” 

Or in “ The Shirker ”’ :— 

“He moors the skiff within the cooler gloom 

Of river-branches, unaware of doom; 
Cushioned he lolls and looks in faces fair, 
Nursing with placid hand anointed hair.”’ 

Now Dr. Edward Young :— 

“An eminence, though fancied, turns the brain. 
All vice wants hellebore ; but of all vice, 
Pride loudest calls, and for the largest bowl.” 

Or :— 

“Art, cursed Art! wipes off th’ indebted blush 
From Nature’s cheek, and bronzes ev’ry shame. 
Man miles in ruin, glories in his guilt, 

And Infamy stands candidate for praise,” 

Or :— 

“To read Creation; read its mighty plan 

In the bare bosom of the Deity! 

The plan and execution to collate! 

a ee to lay hold, 

}y more thaa feeble faith, on the supreme ! 
‘To call heav’n’s rich unfathomable mines 


(Mines which support archangels in their state) 
Our own!” 
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It is not so much the visible evidence of verbal and metrical 
parallels which induces this comparison—the equidistant 
rise and fall of the rhythm; the use of “sanguine” and 
“dreadful dynamite”; the anti-climax in the last quoted 
line of “Save Waterloo,” very typical of this kind of 
eighteenth-century work; antithetical regularity ; the 
tendency to apostrophize, and so on. Mr. Phillips, on the 
other hand, does not personify or moralize his reflections to 
anything like the same extent as the minor eighteenth- 
century bards. It is rather in their mutual way of looking 
at this mode of poetic utterance that the resemblance lies. 
The frigidity, the tenuous habit of thought, and the tendency 
to stick a plume in the bare hat of a truism are natural to 
a period which, having lost the fine impulse of narrative or 
epic poetry, persists in moulding itself to it. As is so often 
the case with directly or indirectly imitative verse, there 
is expansion rather than concentration of expression and 
ideas. We might go so far as to say that only the minor 
poet will unconsciously adopt the rhetorical semi-didactic 
form to conceal his lack of inspiration. But if Mr. Phillips 
shares the banalities of Dr. Young and his fellows in this 
volume, he also shares their virtues—moments of dignity, 
sonorousness, and effective eloquence ; and, except when he 
is “ bombinating in vacuo” about “ shirkers,’’ a kindliness 
and humanity of feeling. 





MR. ANDERSON’S LEONARDO. 


“sThe Admirable Painter. By A. J. ANDERSON. 


(Stanley 
Paul. 10s. 6d. net.) 


As with Fra Filippo Lippi and Sandro Botticelli, so Mr. 
Anderson has in his latest volume dealt with the life and art 
of Leonardo da Vinci. The author’s method is wholly his 
own. It consists in taking a painter’s life story and weaving 
it into what is virtually the form of an historical novel, 
taking just those liberties with characters and incidents that 
custom sanctions in all historical novels, and introducing 
strands of critical appreciation into his general web of fact 
and fancy. The method is ingenious; the result, as a rule, 

/a fairly clear picture of the man and his environment. / One 

“gets a fragrant whiff of Renaissance atmosphere from those 
genial colloquies between master-craftsman and pupil, and 
patron and craftsman. The romance of history is attractively 
painted, the “stories ’’ of masterpieces are very interesting, 
and, on the purely esthetic side, a reader, desirous of 
grasping the first principles of Renaissance art and unable to 
grapple with the professional critics, might well derive a 
pleasing notion from Mr. Anderson’s pages of the real 
simplicity of the whole business. Mr. Anderson is quite right 
to represent it simply as a simple thing. There is very little 
that the Renaissance artist thought or did that is not easily 
comprehensible by the layman of to-day. What is complex 
and difficult has been superadded by the phrase-makers of 
a later generation. 

But even in Mr. Anderson’s hands Leonardo is hardly a 
convincing personality. Nobody has yet succeeded in making 
him so. The known facts of his life are so few and so dis- 
connected as to afford but poor material for literary recon- 
struction, and Mr. Anderson, like everybody else, has felt 
the blighting influence of this dearth. Indeed, Lodovico 
Sforza, Regent of Milan, Beatrice d’Este, Verrocchio, and 
one or two other celebrities who were closely bound up with 
Leonardo’s career, stand out more strongly on the canvas 
than the central figure himself. Mr. Anderson does not 
forget to endow the latter with his rose-colored robe and his 
beautifully curled beard (which he had the habit of stroking) ; 
but even these touches do not give substance and firmness to 
the portrait. He is persuasive in conversation, sweetly 
reasonable; of a tepid agnosticism; in his nature, three 
parts scientist, and only one part artist ; in his art, forever 
distracted from creative impulse by the intrusion of 
philosophic knowledge. A good deal of this is true, and the 
rest probably true; but in laying stress on the truth Mr. 
Anderson tends to be a little less than just to his subject. 
He is so anxious not to overpraise Leonardo that at times he 
undervalues him. Leonardo’s scientific attainments, for 
instance, may not have been as unusual as some of his 








admirers would have us believe; but the blend of the 
scientific and the purely creative spirit within him was 
unexampled even in that age of giants. His known achieve- 
ment in painting and sculpture is remarkably small. On 
the other hand, enough of his studies and sketches have been 
preserved not only to reveal him as a mighty draftsman, but 
to suggest the infinite potentialities of his creative faculty. 

“Was he a mover in Renaissance, or was he a product 
of his age?’’ asks Mr. Anderson, and answers that he was 
a product. In truth, he was a great deal more—the 
incarnation, in a degree unmatched by any one of his 
contemporaries, of the Renaissance spirit and intellect. 
More than that, there is ground for believing that his vision 
in regard to the things that matter was keener even than the 
keen vision of his time. Mr. Anderson quotes with apprecia- 
tion the famous passage from the Note-books which describes 
the way to paint a battle picture, but he makes no comment 
on what has been pointed out as the inner significance of that 
grimly realistic recipe and its indication of a resolve to strip 
war of its glamor by portraying nothing short of its full 
horror. What a dialogue might have been made on one 
single sentence: “ But see that you make no level spot of 
ground that is not trampled over with blood’! Much 
remains vague and inconclusive about the man and his 
mentality, but it is indisputable that he looked upon the 
world with the reformer’s eyes, and in so far as the tyranny 
of Church and State allowed him, wrought his best to make 
it a better place. One may label him as the painter of an 
inscrutable smile, as a clever water engineer, as the discoverer 
of secrets in connection with the flight of birds, but his real 
claim on posterity is the essentially humane spirit he em- 
bodied. With his literary fancy and genuine capacity 
for reconstruction, Mr. Anderson might, we think, 
have made “ The Admirable Painter ”’ a good deal less of the 
dilettante in art and science and a good deal more of the 
brave human spirit struggling manfully against the bonds 
of circumstance. Apart from this, Mr. Anderson’s historical 
method leads him to some dangerous generalizations. It is 
very likely that the political troubles of Milan accounted for 
several of the long gaps of silence that break the continuity 
of Leonardo’s artistic utterance. But to infer, as Mr. 
Anderson does, that the decadence of Leonardo’s school was 
due to the French occupation of the city—i.e., that the special 
qualities of Luini and his followers were a response to the 
demands of French taste—is surely unwarrantable. There is 
nothing in the character of contemporary French painting 
to justify such an assumption. No; Leonardo’s art, 
delicately poised as it was between classic formalism and 
Renaissance graciousness, was precisely the kind that lent 
itself to abuse by imitators. They mistook its suavity for 
sweetness, in exactly the same way that the followers of 
Michelangelo imagined the secret of his powers to lie in the 
vehemence of the muscular contortions of his figures. It is the 
fate that always attends the lesser exponents of a style who, 


because they are the lesser, see only the obvious in a great 
model. 





THE TAILORING INDUSTRY. 


“The Establishment of Minimum Rates in the Tailoring 
Industry under the Trade Boards Act, 1909.” By R. H. 
TAWNEY. (Bell. 3s. 6d. net.) 


Ir is now more than five years since the passing of the Trade 
Boards Act, which was the first attempt to apply to this 
country the principle of the minimum wage. Although 
tailoring was one of the trades originally scheduled under the 
Act, the preliminary discussions and disputes took so long 
that it was not till the spring of 1912 that the rates fixed 
by it became obligatory. It is, therefore, still difficult to 
form an exact estimate of the results produced by the Act, 
and Mr. Tawney, in this admirable study of the work of the 
Tailoring Trade Board, has wisely exercised almost as much 
caution as the Board itself exercised in fixing its minimum 
rates. It is impossible to build any general conclusions con- 
cerning minimum wage legislation on the materials here 
assembled ; but Mr. Tawney does reach results which, while 
they are limited, are of the greatest value. The tailoring 


industry is scattered over the length and breadth of the 
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Old Familiar Faces 


The first book by the late Theodore Watts-Dunton since 
the appearance of that enormous success ‘‘ AYLWIN.”’ 
A volume about his great friendship with Borrow, the 
Rossettis, Swinburne, Tennyson, William Norris, etc. 
With Illustrations after D. G. Rossetti, etc. Price 5s. net. 


. - 
A Dominie’s Log 
The Discovery of a New Humourist (A.S. Neill, M.A.) A 
Socialist with a sense of humour. A book that will make 
you laugh and then wonder and finallythink. 2s. 6d. net. 


40 Years in Constantinople 


Sir Edwin Pears’ Book of Revelations and the Secret 
History of the Near East. The book that is inspiring 
leading articles in the newspapers, which every one must 
read. Second Edition. Profusely Illustrated. 16s. net. 


Indian Memories 


The Recollection of Sir Robert Baden-Powell. With 
124 Illustrations in Colour, etc., by the Author. A 
book full of the joy of life, telling of the things that 
happen to a man who is a Soldier, Sportsman, Actor, 
Artist, and a lover of human nature. Price 12s. 6d. net. 


My Recollections 


The racy memories of Australia and elsewhere, by the 
Hon. J. Mildred Creed, covering a period of fifty years. 
Full of good stories of the many celebrities the author has 
met as an Australian M.P., Bush Doctor, &c. 16s. net. 
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A King’s Favourite 
A new Life of Madame Du Barry, from letters to 
unpublished documents, by Claude Saint-André. An 
Introduction by Pierre de Nolhac. ‘‘ Intensely interest- 
ing’’ (“ Times’’). Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. [Just out. 


Up and Down the World 


By a Passionate Pilgrim. The Reminiscences of a 
remarkable Scotswoman, the writer of charming books, 
who prefers to remain anonymous. Illust. 10s. 6d. net. 


Netherleigh 


The second novel by W. Riley, Author of ‘‘ Windyridge ”’ 

(51st Thousand), the book that made a reputation. The 
advance orders for ‘‘ Netherleigh ’’ practically absorbed 
the first printing. A second impression is in hand. 6s. 


The Furniture Collector 


A Guide to Old English Furniture of the 17th and 18th 
centuries, by E. W. Gregory. With 48 Illustrations of 
typical pieces of furniture of the principal styles. 5s. net. 


Songs of the Fields 


The New Scavenger poet. With an Introduction by 
Lord Dunsany. There is a new poet come to us 
real treasure trove (‘‘ Globe’’). Stands besides Tennyson 
and Keats (Mr. Arthur Machen). 3s. 6d. net. 


Palmistry for All 


The book on hand-reading by Cheiro. It contains 70 
Illustrations, including a Print of Lord Kitchener. In 
1894 Cheiro told Lord Kitchener at the War Office that 
in 1914 he would assume his heaviest and greatest 
responsibilities! Price 1s. net. A unique present. 
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Russian Ranks 


By JOHN MORSE. 6s. 
FIRST REVIEW. 
“‘* This remarkably impressive book is probably the 


most notable piece of war literature the war has yet 
produced.’’—THE TIMES. 


Life in a Railway 
Factory 


By ALFRED WILLIAMS, 
Author of ‘‘A Wiltshire Village.’’ 

Mr. Alfred Williams shows the every-day life of the skilled 
and the unskilled workmen. In view of “speeding-up” with 
regard to our war work and munitions, also labour unrest, it is 
very timely and suggestive. Crown &8vo, 5s. net; postage 5d. 
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Illustrated and Decorated by CHARLES ROBINSON. 
12 full-page Plates in colour and many line Drawings in tint. 
Cloth gilt, er. 4to, 7s. 6d. net; postage, 6d. 
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Author of ‘‘ The Works of Man.’ 
Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net; postage 5d. 


‘A great writer and a great naturalist.” — Westminster Gatette. 


Birds and Man 


By W. H. HUDSON. 
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By FERNAND FARJANEL. 

A graphic account of the recent political and social changes in 
China. The author was on the spot and in close touch with the 
leading men in China during 1911-1913. 

564 pages. 7s. 6d. net; postage 5d. 
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By EDWARD THOMAS. 

Stories witty and wise, which give quaint explanations of the 
origin of four-and- twenty wise saws, such as ‘‘ Set a Thief to 
Catch a Thief,” ‘‘ There’s many a Slip,’’ “ It’s all my eye and 
Betty Martin,” &c. A little volume of wit and originality. 

With a frontispiece in Colour by QUILLER VAN ALLAN. @s. 6d. net; 

postage 4d. 
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United Kingdom; it is carried on under the most various 
conditions by the most diverse types of masters. In the 
North of England, it is, in the main, a factory industry; in 
the South there is a larger proportion of smaller workshops 
and of outworkers. In the North, where trade unionism is 
«trong, and where both men and women can, as a rule, easily 
find other employment, wages are relatively high, and the 
very low minimum rates fixed by the Board have had com- 
paratively little effect ; in the South, on the other hand, they 
have led to considerable increases in earnings. The wages 
of time-workers have in many cases been increased; and in 
the case of the piece-workers, who include most of the women, 
either rates have been raised or earnings have been increased 
by better factory organization. Moreover, the Act has tended 
to stimulate trade unionism, and many of the better-paid 
workers have recently secured advances by industrial action 
independently of the Trade Board. Among the employers, 
the results have been the encouragement of better factory 
and workshop organization, and the tendency, certain, though 
not marked, to get work done in the factory instead of 
through middlemen. 

Mr. Tawney’s previous study of the Chain Trade Board 
dealt with an industry at once simple and localized, in which 
it was possible for the Trade Board at once to fix minimum 
time-rates and minimum piece-rates. He makes it clear that 
many of the difficulties in the tailoring industry arise because 
processes are not enough standardized to make piece price- 
lists possible. In this and in other respects, the experience 
of the Tailoring Trade Board is exceedingly instructive, and 
should be studied by those who think that they have only 
to enact a minimum wage in order to end sweating and 
exploitation. To all benevolent social reformers who hold 
this view, we would especially commend Mr. Tawney’s book. 





A DRAW. 


‘*Bitham House.” By Mrs. .HumMPpHRY WARD. (Cassell. 6s.) 
“Love-Acre.” By Mrs. HAvELOcK ELLis. (Grant Richards. 
6s. ) 


Tur editor of the “ Yellow Book ” used to declare that the 
British mind is unable to criticize except by comparing : 
“they can only communicate their opinion of Oranges by 
translating it in terms of Onions,’’ he made Varjine say— 
Varjine, the apocryphal Russian who was really Henry 
Harland himself. He loved to tell the tale of a lady who 
assured him that this was her favorite Russian writer, that 
she knew all his books by heart. ‘‘ Varjine’’ had at that 
time printed, in the “Yellow Book,’’ about half-a-dozen 
scattered phrases, such as that just quoted. However 
true the statement may be, even Henry Harland would have 
granted that cases crop up in which one author so 
startlingly controverts another that a sort of critical prize- 
ring does form itself, and the rascally reviewer is driven to 
add umpiricism to his many crimes. Mrs. Ward and Mrs. 
Ellis step into that ring to-day, shake hands, and face one 
another—but here we must instantly drop our metaphor. 
We do not know, or we do not like to picture, what the 
ladies would do next; so let us simply say that Mrs. 
Ward’s position is that without love and human intercourse 
we perish, while Mrs. Ellis casts Man to the dogs, nay, to 
the insects. For if ‘‘ Love-Acre’’ teaches anything at all 
(but we underline that “if”), it is that humanity alone 
profanes the universe. Man must be a “psychic” if the 
animals and insects, who hold the key to “ the great secrets,”’ 
are to communicate with him, and once they do so, he cannot 
live with his mere fellow-creatures. 

Caroline Wing, the heroine of “ Eltham House,” and the 
modern instance (in Mrs. Ward’s familiar indolence for 
selection of theme) of the great Lady Holland, must have 
a salon and a lover-husband, or she must die. She has the 
salon, and it kills her. That is the true truth of “Eltham 
House,” obscured by what we can only call the side-issue 
of her consuming love for Alec Wing, a meteoric variant of 
that young lordling who is still (to drop into Irish) the 
fixed star in Mrs. Ward’s firmament. This long devotion 
has had its consummation here; Alec Wing does really 
glitter, and when he falls it is resplendently, leaving a 











trail of light. ‘‘ Like a tea-tray in the sky ’’: well, there are 
glittering tea-trays. In her foreword, Mrs. Ward 
explicitly refers us to the Holland House ménage and 
circle ; and there are few odder moments in any book than 
that in which, with this parallel before us, we read Sir 
Oliver Lewson’s view of the salonist’s life-work. ‘‘ It means 
remembering the habits, the whims, the prejudices, of scores 
of touchy people what they like to eat and drink 
_ flattering all their vanities,” and so on. If Lady 
Holland did all that, she did it with a very notable 
difference—by remembering to forget it. Mrs. Ward must 
know this as well, or better, than we do; nevertheless, she 
makes her modern instance all that Sir Oliver demanded— 
and more, much more, for there is no point of contact with 
life at which Caroline is not almost distressingly 
vulnerable. She is a passionate wife, a yearning mother, 
separated by the scandal from her one surviving child, a 
vigilant and loving cousin, a warm and sympathetic friend ; 
and a rich, brilliant, lovely, and magnificent “ political” 
lady into the bargain. Toute la lyre, in short; and so far as 
such a paragon may ever be, she is in many ways well realized. 
Where belief in her breaks down is at the points where she 
is shown as longing for “ the simple life,” and as satisfied 
with her pig-headed and fundamentally vulgar husband—as 
different from the exquisitely-tempered Lord Holland as she 
is from her own prototype. And, unfortunately, it is on 
Caroline’s devotion to this unworthy being that the whole 
emotional and moral edifice is built. Thus her dying letter 
to him, wherein her passion and her sorrow are summed up, 
is the flaw which finally brings “Eltham House”’ to the 
ground. All the decorations—courtly French Ambassador, 
lion-headed Leader of the Opposition, dowdy, downright 
duchess, clever ‘‘ climber,’’ great Liberal lady with a lively 
conscience and a deadly malice, young smart men, little 
modest girl these have that competence joined 
to that indolence which, together, make Mrs. Ward unique 
among honest writers. It is as if she took her minor per- 
sonages from a very expensive box sent down by a literary 
Gamage. 


Mrs. Ellis, as it were, defies our sympathy. There is 
that in “ Love-Acre”’ which, could it prevail, were more 
inimical to ‘ brotherhood” than all the battalions of 
privilege with which Mrs. Ward fights off the destined day. 
For here is a human being, Tobias Trewidden, who 
transcends our common experience, who learns “ the great 
secrets ” which are insisted on with such damnable iteration 
—and all that his esoteric knowledge does for him is to 
separate him from his fellow-creatures, and doom him to a 
miserable death. The world persecutes the ‘“ psychic,” 
because it cannot understand one who can love, and nobly 
suffer for the sins of others. That story is as old as 
Christianity, but this version of it is very far from being 


as convincing, and the reasons are not obscure. Mrs. 
Ellis has forgotten that the greatest ‘ psychic’’ had 


His triumph no less than His failure. 
the wrongness of ‘‘ Love-Acre’’ is explained by the 
utter conventionality of the writer’s outlook—a new 
conventionality, it is true, but even less of life in it than 
had the old. The “great secrets,” the “ great watchwords ” 
are incessantly recurrent phrases; but if the secrets and 
the watchwords are ever adumbrated, it is in such empty 
rhetoric as this: ‘The Seed of the Greater Love holds the 
Flower of Joy, and Joy shall be its name,” and so on, with 
capitals multitudinous. We found ourselves humming 
Gilbert’s tag :— 


And, further, 


“Though I’m anything but clever, 
I could talk like that for ever”’ 


—for what are these manifestoes and their like but the very 
false gallop of mysticism, the phrases toutes faites of every 
windy prophet of the minute? To give them forth with such 
parade, and in a story which, for all its specious air of 
“tenderness,”’ is in reality so morbidly unhuman, seems to 
show the author losing all that hitherto has made her work 
of value. 

And so the umpire must declare a draw. Mrs. Ward 
has failed by false psychology, Mrs. Ellis by false mysticism, 
and both by mental otiosity, to uphold the cause which 


each stood forth to champion. 
¢ 


